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A COUNTRY WEDDING. 


Ir was spring—yes, in the sweet leaf-growing, bud-swelling, flower- 
bursting and heart-cheering month of May, that the wedding took place 
of which I am about to relate. Now who will say that they did not select 
the sweetest season of the year to celebrate the nuptial ceremony? In 
this choice portion of the year Nature looks forth with a smile of renovated 
gladness. ‘The orchard is in the full flush of blossoming; the peach and 
plum are beginning to swell among the green branches; the lilac lends a 
fragrant charm to the scene; ‘the rains are over and gone, the time of the 
singing of birds has come, and the voice of the turtle is heard in the land.” 

The day, which they had set apart for the consummation of their wishes 
—the happiest of all happy days—dawned with unusual splendor. ‘The 
bright goddess of morning looked forth with sunny eyes upon a wide world 
of vernal beauty. The little feathery vocalists—those ministers of soul- 
stirring melody—were wheeling about upon the joyful pinion to make the 
salubrious air rife with song and sensibility. Buta minute description 
here is unnecessary, so I will leave you, my good reader, to fancy your- 
self out in the country on a May morning, and you will have a definite 
idea on this point. The residence of Farmer Simkins, ovr host, was one 
of those respectable, yet unpretending, mouse-colored houses which peep 
up, ensconced among the green hills of New Hampshire, as if to greet 
the weary traveller’s eye with a feeling of ‘ home.” 

Campbell’s wizard told Lochiel that “‘ coming events cast their shadows 
before,” and this is emphatically true in the case of a country wedding. 
The domicil, which I have partially described, had for days and weeks 
been in a continuous flutter and din of preparation. It is a familiar re- 
mark, “if parents can give their daughters nothing else, they will most 
surely give them a magnificent wedding.” While these preparations were 
‘being enacted” the hen-roost was rifled of its occupants; the fatted calf 
was killed; the proudest turkey of a well-fed family slain without cere- 
mony ; and even the monarch of the goosepen was seized and decapitated 
without a court of justice, or any higher tribunal than the mercenary de- 
mands of a country wedding. 
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The house, too, had undergone a thorough revolution in point of comeli- 
ness, from garret to cellar. ‘Old clothes, worn-out baskets, broken chairs, 
and all things of kindred worth, had been carried out and thrown promis- 
cuously upon one funeral pile, and there consumed. The huge fireplaces 
were filled to the brim with pine boughs, which were ornamented with 
white paper cut round, and about the size of a silver dollar, and stuck on 
with cobbler’s wax, which gave them the appearance of white rose-bushes 
in June. Beds were all made up about six feet high, and the sand swept 
zigzag upon the newly scoured floors with geometrical precision. The 
pantry shelves now groaned beneath their burden of good things cooked 
for tne approaching festival. ! should be unwilling to enumerate all that 
had been done: suffice it to say, every thing was set in pin-point trim for 
an old-fashioned wedding. 

When we arrived at the place of matrimonial rendezvous we were de- 
lighted to find the guests all upon the spot, and in a high flow of merri- 
ment. I believe there were about seventy present. It was an assemblage 
of all sorts and sizes, from the silvery-headed sire to the ‘infant in its 
nurse’s arms.”” We insinuated ourselves into a room literally stuffed with 
human flesh and blood. How we all retained our own distinct existence 
on this occasion seems almost a wonder. We think each one must have 
possessed a very compact individuality of being, or some would have 
lost their identity in such a crowding predicament. But we are fain to 
inform the reader that no such calamity took place, unless indeed some 
one lost his heart by the magical attraction of a bright eye; but that is 
nothing that concerns us now. Notwithstanding the scantiness of the 
room, stories were told, bright speeches bandied about, and jokes cracked 
by the dozen; even “old orchard” was seen walking about in our midst 
several times. ‘Thus passed away the time till the hour arrived when we 
were requested to walk into another room, where the interesting spectacle 
of two hearts plighting their faith at the altar of Hymen, was to be wit- 
nessed. 

This apartment was much more spacious than the one we had _ hitherto 
occupied, and had three tiers of rude benches upon three sides of it, pre- 
pared for the precious occasion. Here we were all comfortably seated 
for the first time in the day: even “ Old Toby,” the colored fiddler, was 
requested io take a seat with the goodly company, and also his counter- 
part, Peter Whittaker. All will readily understand why “Toby” was 
CARE when they recollect that dancing was in the prospective, and per- 
haps some would like to know why Uncle Peter, as every one called him, 
was there too. I should like to give you a history of the life and habits 
of this old patriarch, and I intend to sometime, when it is convenient, but 
I believe | must be running along with my story, and not keep my bride 
and bridegroom waiting. [ will briefly state here that he was a famous 
song-singer, and a story- -telier of the first water. Therefore he was al- 
ways invited to all merry-makings, to help along the accustomed Jollity, 
which he could do with amazing “alacrity and zest. 

After we had all taken our seais the minister, the late venerable John 
Broadhead, of Newmarket, came in and took his before the fireplace and 
facing the chairs purposely placed for the pair about to offer themselves 
upon the altar of matrimony. Next to him came the bridegroom and 
brideman, fair specimens of the hardy and homespun yeomany of New- 
England, and close upon their rear followed the bride and bridemaid in 
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flowing robes of white muslin. The first an exquisite brunette, that would 
remind the beholder of Washington Irving’s ** dark-eyed daught ers of An- 
dalusia, that dance among the orange groves of the Gaudelquiv er,”’ while 
her attendant would as readily remind us of the “lassie wi’ lint white locks,’ 
whom Burns has immortalized in one of his sweetest songs. Did our bride 
tremble like a leaf agitated by the mischievous breeze, or a ‘* reed shaken 
by the wind?” Not she! Farmers’ daughters seldom manifest any hys- 
terical symptoms, or faint-away airs, on the day of their espousals, though 
it is such a fiery ordeal to the weak of the weaker vessels; at least, 1 have 
never witnessed any thing of the kind among them, and | have seen a 
goodly number of buxom lasses married in the good old farm-houses of 
New-Hampshire. The good father Broadhead soon united them by the 
“silken fetters of Hymen,” and then made an excellent prayer, fervently 
invoking Him who graced the marriage feast at Cana of Galilee, when the 
water was made wine, to register and ratify the interesting contract in the 
book of eternal truth, and also to preside over the marriage feast about 
being celebrated, &c., &c., which concluded the ceremony. 

The cake, wine and cheese were now passed round, which were all of 
the first quality ; at least, they tasted so. ‘* What! cheese passed round 
at a wedding ?” interrogates the fastidious reader; ‘* I never heard of such 
a thing;—ho! that’s a vulgar fashion.” But stop, my dear friend; let 
me tell you that there is nothing in the world so good with champagne and 
wedding-cake as a bit of cream cheese. Clear cold water from the spark- 
ling fountain has superseded the use of wine on such occasions, but whether 
the practice of having cheese passed round is still adhered to, | am una- 
ble to say. 

Next to this luxurious refreshment to please the palate, came the pres- 
ents to regale the senses in another way. It was customary in the good 
town of L for each one, that felt disposed, to carry some little knick- 
knack to present the bride as a memorial of friendship. We generally 
kept our own secret as to what the article should be, lest by telling we 
should lose a part of the novelty in presenting it. On this occasion some 
brought pin-cushions, knitting-sheaths, card-racks, fly-traps, comb-cases 
and sundry other things, too numerous to mention. One little good-for- 
nothing girl, about the size of myself, had anticipatingly knit a pair of 
socks quite too small for any feet that can run alone, while a good knight 
of the waxed-end had produced a pair of boots of corresponding dimen- 
sions. After this farce in the play had been duly applauded, and passed 
off with a laugh which made all ring again, Uncle Peter, the notorious 
singer, was called upon the board to fill the interim with songs such as the 
company should choose to select. The first that was called for was “Sweet 
William,” as we thought this would be appropriate for the occasion ; and 
a very excellent song it is too, though as long as the moral law, comtaratay 
about fifty verses; but who ever became weary of hearing it sung? It 
commences thus— —— 





































“© A seaman of Plymouth, sweet William by name, 
A wooing to beautiful Susan he came,” &c. 


Then followed ‘ Black-eyed Susan.” I forgot to tell you that the newly- 4 
made bride was ‘Susan by name,” and this was why the Susan songs i 
took the lead. After these the ‘* Garden Gate,” the ‘ Yorkshire Bite,” Cs 

the “ Lass of Richmond Hill,” and ‘ Merry Gorden.” with others of like 
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nature: and then the wedding supper was announced, and the elder part 
of the company made their exit for the dining-room. 

But, before carving and eating has commenced, let us take a peep at 
the nile. At one end is one of ‘those wonderful oidianle which, in the 
days of ‘‘ auld lang syne,” is reputed to have saved the capital of Rome 
from the invasions of the ruthless Gauls, and at the other extremity is de- 
posited a turkey of equal size and sweeter flavor, though less classic asso- 
ciations. In the centre stands a pig, with a lemon in his mouth, facing 
the brandished carving-knife as a sentinel upon the watch-tower faces the 
enemy, while here and there are platters of baked veal, boiled ham, roasted 
chickens, potatoes, onions, pickles, &c., &c. Every interstice was filled 
up to the chink with preserves, jellies, jumbles, tarts, hearts and doughnuts, 
with plum-puddings and all sorts of pies to bring up the rear. For bever- 
age we had tea, coffee, chocolate and cider. 

The old folks gathered around the inviting dainties as though there were 
‘‘ no joys like the joys of the table,” but we thought otherwise, and so be- 
took ourselves back to the room where dancing was proposed, and the 
‘tug of war’ commenced in right good earnest. ‘The room was soon 
cleared of the benches brought in for temporary convenience, and Toby, 
the fiddler, took his station at one side of the fireplace, while we were 
platooned upon the floor for a country dance—* Chorus Jig,” of course. 
When we were fairly placed, Toby’s elbow began to “jink and diddle,” 
and the music and dancing started as if by the power of magic. 

Some of our lads very courteously invited Uncle Peter to lead on to the 
head of the first dance, which he did to the satisfaction of the whole bevy, 
and to my infinite delight, as he happened to choose me for his partner. 
Music and dancing were kept up with much spirit till we were called to 
the supper-table to partake of the good cheer thereon. Hunger had now 
become quite potent with us, who had waited to be served at the second 
table, and when the corps de reserve of eatables was paraded upon the 
festal board, a battery of knives and forks was leveled at them with most 
voracious valor. 

While this was taking place many of the hoary-headed sires and mat- 
rons, with the minister, took their departure, leaving us to eat, dance, sing, 
or play, as best suited the complexion of our taste and habits. 

When we had sated the cravings of the palate, dancing was renewed 
with infinite zeal, and kept up alternately with songs, plays, stories and 
feasting, until ‘‘ the stars, those holes to let the glory in,” turned pale at 
the footsteps of day, when each one retired to his home and pallet to sleep 
through the long May morning, like a nightingale. 

Now I have told you about one of the country weddings which I have 
attended, and when I have time I will tell you something about the husk- 
ings, quilting matches, paring bees, and other rustic convivialities. 


M. R. G. 


These sketches of olden time, or of rustic customs and manners, will be very ac- 
ceptable, we think, to all of our readers. Few are so well qualified as “ M. R, G.”’ 
to gratify us in this respect, and therefore we hope she will not disappoint us. Let 
there be a long series of country sketches.—Ep. 
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THE EARLY DOOMED. 


Anp must I die? The world is bright to me, 
And every thing that looks upon me, smiles. 
The moon, the rainbow, and the evening star 
Are my familiar friends: and every sound 
Of falling waters, bird or humming bee, 

Is like a brother's or a sister's voice. 


The pleasant voices, that in childhood’s hour 

Did blend with mine in laughter and in song, 
Have lost no note of gladness: when they sing 
The gay old burdens I[ have sung of yore, 

Or warble low and solemn Sabbath hymns, 

I listen, trembling, to their mellow tones 

And think they're gathering strength to sing my dirge. 
Oh! then they will be sad! Their hymn in tears 
Will be like airs that swell and die away 

Upon the wind-harp’s strings, mid summer rain. 

J would not have them sad !—I grieve to think 
That they will gaze on me, pale in my shroud, 
And press their warm hands to my ghastly brow, 
Then, shrinking, whisper, ‘* Shall we be like her?” 
Yet ‘twere a blessed thing if they could learn 

Of me to die in peace. Oh! be it so! 

For them I'll meekly bear each rending pang, 
Nor longer deem it terrible to die! 

And thou, blest Angel of the Covenant, come! 
And with thy presence cheer the dreadful gloom. 
Let not faith fail me then, but bid me lean 

On thy strong arm; and make my triumph-song 
So fearless rise, that they shall all be won 

To trust the power that can sustain me thus! 


I love my friends: I know they love me too! 

Oh! there are eyes that never yet met mine 

With stern, cold language; but with looks of love 
They beamed upon me even when [ erred. 

Far stronger than temptation was their love. 

[t lured me from my errors unto them, 

And unto Him to whom they bade me yield 

The dew and freshness of my youth. 


And they 
Will sometimes sorrowfully think of me. 
Jn the dim eve, that hour most dear to me, 
When through the leaves that o’er the casement twine, 
The moon looks in upon a silent group 
One less than she was wont to see ;—perhaps 
The waving shadows half will hide a tear 
For one who loved me once: the breeze 
That gushes softly in, and then recedes, 
May bear a whispered wish, ‘* Would she were here !"’ 
Sweet friends! | will be there, if souls released 
Invisibly may greet those left behind. 
And ye shall feel me with you when you thrill 
With lofty hopes of immortality ; 
And pant to reach your Farner’s dwelling-place, 
And meet a kindred ransomed in the skies. 
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Oh! I had thought to live for noble ends! 

My heart, my life, my all I'd offer up 

A sacrifice to Him who died for me. 

And I had just begun to feel the bliss 

Of living to do good. How precious were 

The few sweet buds of promise I had plucked 

For my best Friend ;—the holy thoughts half-waked,— 
Hands won to do some gentle charity,— 

Or feet to tread the shining way of life! 

Alas! not half my work is done. How much 

I have to live for! Yet it was His work, 

And He will finish it. Her does not need 

My feeble service more, but bids me come 

And rest with Him. Why should I wish to live 

In this low world, when the Goop SuepueErp calls, 
Like a stray lamb, my soul into his fold? 


The fields are green; the dancing waters gleam 

In the bright sunlight; flowers of summer bloom 
And thrice-rich fragrance loads the winged breeze 
That steals to my low couch: from the deep woods 
The sweet June warblers send their metriest trills. 
And in the midst of verdure, light, and song, 

{ hear a voice that calls me to go up 

And sing with angels by the stream of life! 


Oh! take me quickly, Death! I fain would go 
Where I am sure that I shall never sin. 

For though I would not cherish in my heart 

A thought that might not rise unto my Gop 
Like dew exhaling, or the breath of flowers ;— 
Yet deep in the recesses of my soul 

I've heard strange murmurs; sometimes low and soft 
As if an angel sued; but that they breathed 

Of things that angels know not,—and I grieve 
That I did ever hear them. If so soon 

My heart hath taught me evil, what might be 
The terrors years would bring me ? 


Oh! ’twas kind, 
Before my spirit was too deeply stained, 
To call me up to walk in robes of white 
Before the throne of Him, the Sproriess One. 
Yes, Death! come quickly! I have looked on heaven 
Till even thy face doth seem to wear its smile. 
Even as an infant, weary ere ‘tis noon, 
Seeks rest upon its mother’s bosom, [ 
Fall quietly into thine arms, and wait 
To hear thy lulling voice say, ‘‘ Sleep, my child!”’ L. L. 





VALENTINES. ‘There have been several thousand Valentines distributed 
from the Lowell post-office this month. We are acquainted with one lady 
who wrote a letter to a stranger, last Valentine’s day, who is this year 
upon the eve of marriage with him. Girls! is this an argument in their 
favor, or not? Q. 
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THE CONFESSION; 
OR, THE MURDERER’S DEATH. 


A sHorRT time since, while travelling through a neighboring state, in 
company with several others, our attention was arrested by an old farm- 
house, near the road-side, by which we passed. It was built in the olden 
style, and its time-worn appearance served to heighten the interest with 
which we regarded it. Situated on a hill, it commanded an extensive view 
of the surrounding country ; its fields of waving grain, and rich meadow 
land interspersed with groves of the deepest green, together with the blue 
hills in the distance, constituted one continual picture of rural simplicity 
and beauty. 

“This part of the country,” remarked an old gray-headed gentleman, 
‘‘ possesses a peculiar charm for me, probably owing to its being my na- 
tive place; but this spot, in particular, has a melancholy interest attached 
to it, from the events that here transpired in years long since passed, and 
in which | was intimately concerned. If you will not deem me too bold, 
I will relate them to you.” 

‘Po! do!” reiterated all present. 

“Well,” he resumed, “it is a sad story, but deeply fraught with this 
truth, that crime cannot go unpunished. In yonder old dilapidated house, 
sixty years since, lived Mr. Nehemiah Clifford. He was stern and un- 
bending in character, and possessed of a morose and sullen disposition, but 
still there were times when the better feelings of his nature would gain 
the ascendancy, and kindness, like a gleam of sunshine from beneath the 
murky thunder-cloud, would light up his deeply marked countenance ; but 
even the consciousness of some deep fearful guilt seemed to haunt him, 
making him feared, yet still loved, when the pure waters came gushing 
up from the heart within. With such a man, I was on terms of intimacy, 
or what is more, of friendship. I shared his confidence, and he often 
seemed on the point of divulging some dreadful secret that preyed upon 
his mind, but he would instantly gain the mastery over his feelings, and 
be the same cold stern man as before. At length these frequent outbreaks 
of passion undermined his naturally good constitution, and with increasing 
debility came increasing moroseness, till he was prostrated on a bed of 
sickness ; his wife and children shunned him, and it was with difficulty 
that watchers could be obtained. At that time I was called away on bust- 
ness of the utmost importance to myself. I had once a brother, around 
whom were twined the warmest affections of my heart. He was the ob- 
ject of my care, and on him were centered my every thought and wish. 
But alas! in an evil hour he fell, and fled from me. I tried, in vain, to 
trace him in his wanderings. Ten slow-revolving years passed away, and 
I had given up all hopes of ever seeing my idolized brother again, when 
news reached me, that he was in the “* United Provinces.” I immediately 
Started in quest of him, and on reaching ‘“ Three Rivers,” to my disap- 
pointment, I learned that he had not been there for the last seven years. 
I spent three months in fruitless efforts to find him; and then heartsick 
turned for home. My first inquiry was for Clifford. I was told that he 
sull lived, though but the wreck of his former self. In a few hours I was 
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on my way to his abode, and found him changed indeed; the fearful min- 
istry of retribution had been going on, and nature was almost exhausted. 

‘** You have come to see me die!”’ he exclaimed, as I entered the room. 
** But oh! I cannot die!” He uttered this with such soul-felt bitterness, 
that it brought tears to the eyes of all present. ‘1 approached the bed, and 
took his thin damp hand in mine. I thought, as I did so, he recoiled from 
me, but it might have been the excitement under which I labored, that 
caused me to think thus. Be that as it may, he insisted upon my staying 
with him during the night. In the evening three of his neighbors came 
in to watch with him. My friends, you may think it weakness, but I can- 
not now, after sixty winters have turned these locks to snow, and nerved 
this heart to brave the storms of life, look back to that dreadful night with- 
out feeling the warm blood that courses through these veins, turn back 
freezing to its fount. 

The day had been unusually warm, and, towards evening, the atmos- 
phere assumed that hazy appearance which is the precursor of a thunder- 
storm. Dense black clouds succeeded, and stretched across the heavens, 
till all was enveloped in gloom; the winds, like some troubled spirit, 
moaned piteously without. AIl this was not lost upon Clifford. He 
watched, with a troubled brow, the ominous clouds, and turned restlessly 
upon his bed. 

“Tis well,” he muttered—* ’tis well—so much like the night that the 
traveller came this way— There, did you see that?” he almost shrieked, 
pointing to the window. We instantly looked in that direction, but all was 
dark and dreary. ‘* Don’t you see him—He’s coming nearer, and threat- 
ens me with his gaunt bony finger!—Oh! save me—save me !—Mercy ! 
will that face never leave me ?—There it is—gazing steadily at me with 
its sunken eyeless sockets—aAnd blood—deep-red blood is on my hand !— 
O will it never come off!—Water, water,” he called, in a lower tone, and 
fainted. Our united exertions recalled him to consciousness, and he still 
muttered incoherently of the secret that had preyed upon him for years. 

The storm, which seemed to have tarried to gather new strength, now 
burst in unmitigated fury on the earth. Deep called unto deep, and hoarse 
thunders answered back again in loud and deafening roar; the lightning 
darted athwart the murky sky, lighting every recess of the room. It was 
terrible, amid the jarring discord of the raging elements, to look on Clif- 
ford. He lay like a maddened tiger, chained down by our united strength, 
which was barely sufficient to keep him on his bed—writhing in pain and 
gnawing his tongue till the blood stained his pillow. His long black hair 
wet, and matted with perspiration, strikingly contrasted with his pale and 
hagvard brow. His eyeballs seemed starting from their sockets as he de- 
scried new objects of terror, that to him alone were visible. 

“Oh, let me go,” he cried—* Kill me—Do any thing but keep me 
herein’ lai I must, I will die !—No,” he added, his voice sinking to a whis- 
per, “I cannot, till I confess—Yonder spectre tells me so !” 

Agitated by painful feelings we stood around the dying man, while he 
revealed the tale of blood. 

It was on a summer evening, some years previous, while he was stop- 
ping at the village inn, that a traveller arrived on his way to He 
was a young man of prepossessing appearance, and richly clad. As he 
was about to depart, he unguardedly drew forth a purse of massy gold, 
through the interstices of which gleamed the bait that lured Clifford to his 
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destruction. As it was getting late, Clifford offered to accompany him: 
the proposition was accepted. For about a mile the road lay through a 
dense pine forest, through which flowed the river then swollen by recent 
rains. As they drew near to its margin, Clifford seized his companion’s 
horse by the rein, and ordered him: to surrender; he refused to do so; 
whereupon he felled him to the ground, and was about to strike the fatal 
blow, when he was arrested by hearing his own name pronounced by, the 
stranger, entreating him to spare his life. Finding that he was recognized, 
he felt it would not be safe; and thinking ** Dead men tell no tales,” he, 
while the voice still supplicating mercy was ringing in his ears, took his 
life, and, robbing the body, dragged it to the woods and concealed it till 
he despatched the horse, and then digging a grave he buried them both 
together in it; after which he proceeded hediie with his ill-gotten gain. 
He paused, and his face assumed a livid death-like hue, as he drew from 
his bosom a miniature which he had found upon the body, and held it to- 
ward me. I seized it as a faint gleam of the truth flashed upon my mind, 
and, O heavens! it was my own lost brother. My brain reeled, and I fell 
to the floor. I knew nothing further, till a low voice sobbed, ‘* Oh, he has 
killed them both.” I opened my eyes, and found the heart-broken wife 
bending over me. I looked around the room, and encountered the ghastly 
face of Clifford. He was dead. An expression still lingered on his fea- 
tures, which, I pray Gop, I may never witness again. The sight was too 
much for me, and again I swooned. Weeks elapsed ere I left my sick 
room, and, when at length [ again went forth, it was with a feeling of utter 
loneliness and grief. Loneliness to think that he whom | loved best on 
earth was no more; and grief to think that the man i had cherished as a 
friend, was his murderer.” 

Tbe old man ceased, and, bowing his head upon his cane, wept long 
and freely; while we in silence proceeded on our way, saddened at the 
thoughts of so much treachery and crime practised by man upon his fel- 
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THE FEAST OF LANGUAGES. 


Tue following dream was suggested, probably, by reading, the evening 
previous, Shakspeare’s ** Love’s Labor Lost,” in which occurs the sentence, 
“They have been at a great feast of languages, and stolen the scraps.” 

Methought, Language in truth made a feast, and that I was permitted to 
be a spectator of the scene. Being unacquainted with the guests, Gram- 
mar, with unusual urbanity, offered to give me a history of the various 
persons present, with whom he was familiar. They were all assembled, 
and, taking our station in an obscure corner, where we could see and not 
be seen, he commenced. “You see that bustling lady there, who is giv- 
ing the names of the various things around to her companions. Her name 
is Noun ; and, though she is not very attractive, and rather too indepen- 
dent for her sex, still she is essential, and I know not how we could do 
without her. Indeed, such business- like characters are often necessary 
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even among the gentler sex. Her knowledge is extensive, and the posi. 
tions, w hich she occupies in society, various. She often employs an agent, 
for the sake of convenience, who Is generally that little urchin by her “side 
called Pronoun. Though le ‘SS assuming than his patron, still his disposi- 
tion, character and aim in life is the same. That dark-eyed, lean gentle. 
man at the rightis Mr. Verb. He is a mechanic, the real producer of the 
community. ” Almost always active, you see he is uneasy at being idle, 
even these few moments.” 

‘Ts he ill-humored ?” inquired I. 

“ Rather moody,” he replied ; ‘still he is interesting in his variableness 
—in fact he is the man of the community, He takes “good ‘note of time, 
and acts accordingly. His disposition is somewhat modified by the influ- 
ence of that lady, who is looking wistfully in his face. Her name is Ad- 
verb: she both restrains and encourages him. She softens his violence, 
and thus much beauty is seen in him, which is but a reflection from her. 
That beauty standing there, is Miss Adjective. She is indeed beautiful, 
graceful and accomplished, and possesses a peculiar tact for influencing 
every one with whom she associates. Sunshine is now upon her brow, 
but, like all beauties, she can look dark things, and express that which is 
unlovely. That tiny little girl by her side is her sister Article. Modest 
and unassuming she never wears a frown, but in other respects resembles 
her sister. ‘That litte gentleman yonder, is Preposition. _ Superficial ob- 
servers think him of little consequence, but it is not so: size of body does 
not measure usefulness. He is constantly commending his relations, 
which makes one think lightly of his capacity ; but many who make more 
pretensions do the same, and verily think they are elevating, instead of 
depressing themselves in the estimation of their auditors. Back of him 
stands Parson Conjunction. He, of course, like all of his profession, is 
important, because he makes ‘ the twain one,’ and is ever an earnest advo- 
cate of close connections. That unintelligent- looking man is Interjection, 
and though the oldest of the community, “he is far inferior to ‘many in in- 
telligence and worth. He never improves any, but goes on in ‘ the good 
old way.’ He declaims loudly against all innovations, and hates the very 
name of reform.” 

When he had proceeded thus far, a side door was thrown open, and 
the guests invited to enter, where the feast was prepared. Grammar im- 
mediately left me, and | was permitted to gaze at their festival alone. 

The first course consisted of beautiful thoughts, sublime resolutions and 
noble purposes, served in vessels bearing the inscription of Washing- 
tonianism. The second consisted of the same elements, together with 
heart-stirring appeals, unflinching purposes, and a soul- elevating love of 
humanity, contained in beautifully wrought vessels of equal rights, bearing 
the motto of Anti-slavery. The third ‘and last course was served in the 
white vessels of Peace, Hope, Trust in Gov, Universal Philanthropy and 
Love mingled with all else noble, holy and true. One thing astonished me: 
the ladies partook very sparingly of the last two courses. I was vainly 
striving to divine the reason, when lo! the bell rings, the feast vanishes ; 
and here you have my “ stolen scraps.” R. H. 
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A PEEP AT FACTORY LIFE. 


THE complaint has been made, that the Offering always tells of ‘ fair 
weather.” While reading it, he thought occurred to us, that the author 
might wish to know something of the fogs and clouds from which this fair 
weather originated. Now, if you please, we will just step out this beauti- 
ful evening, and | think I can prove to you, that these clouds and fogs do 
really exist, notwithstanding the moon sails brightly along -the heavens, 
and the stars look kindly down upon us. 

First, then, as we are opposite No. 50, corporation, we will just 
step in, and take a peep at Mary Thoughtful. And now, safely landed, 
though somewhat out of breath, on the third story, we will look around 
the room. It contains three beds, all neatly made; chairs, trunks, band- 
boxes, and various other articles necessary to a factory girl’s * sanctum 
sanctorum.” But just look across the attic, and you will see Mary herself 
seated at the table, holding a pen in her hand ; ; and before her lie pencil, 
knife and a sheet of paper, whose very whiteness is enough to frighten 
every idea from the head of a philosopher. ‘There, she has commenced 
writing. We will take the liberty to look over her shoulder, and read 
what she has traced upon the slate. ‘ Write !—what shall I write ?” 
And again her head drops upon her hand, and her eyes are fixed intently 
upon the paper. But see! her face lichts up with thoughts that are strug- 
gling for utterance, and again her fingers grasp the pen rand move rapidly 
over the paper. 

But hark! some of her room-mates are coming. Already they have 
begun to ascend the second flight of stairs, and without much effort we 
shall hear what they are saying. ‘* Well, Huldah, the ‘ Old Man’ has 
given me a pair of looms, on the outside row to-day ; and he says | must 
keep them clean, well oiled, and not cross up the web, and then I shall get 
along finely.” “ Why, Hannah, you don’t say so: there’s Susan May- 
bell’s been here a great deal longer than you, and I should think she ought 
to have them.” ‘ La, Mary!’ exclaimed the first speaker, coming to the 
table and laying her hand upon her shoulder, “if you a’n’t writing agin! 
Well, that does beat all! You don’t do nothing but write, write, write.” 
% Well, what if she don’t?” exclaims Lois, as she enters the room. 
“Hasn’t she a right to do as she has a mind to. But do, dear Mary, help 
me fix this hood, or I shall never get it done.” While Mary is preparing 
to help Lois, Sarah, Jenny and Peggy come running up stairs from a shop- 
ping excursion, and various articles, fresh from the counter, are displayed. 
But se e, a cloud is gathering on Mary’ s brow; and you will not wonder, 
if you look at the table ; the ink i is upset, in the hurry to see Jenny’s new 
dress, and Mary’s composition is spoiled. It seems to be getting misty 
here, and, if you please, we will take leave of our good friend, and call 
upon Mehitable Thinkhard. 

You look surprised at quitting these brick-blocks, but never mind, fac- 
tory girls do not always board on the corporation, and Mehitable being 
somewhat old- maidish, chooses to board in a small family. Some of the 
girls say it is because “ she feels too grand to associate with them.” But 
i think they are mistaken. The reason is this, she does not like the con- 
fusion of a factory boarding-house, though they 2 re as quiet and orderly 
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——— 


as the nature of the case will allow, where so many board together. Well, 
we have arrived at street, and Mehitable boards in that little neat 
cottage across the way. Being privileged persons, we will walk in with. 
out ringing the bell. Shall I introduce you to Mr. and Mrs. Small, and 
four children. Mehitable is writing, but it must needs require the patience 
of Job, the children make such a noise: there is Tommy astride the broom- 
stick, and Johnny, Lizzy and Katy in mimic parade of the soldiers whom 
they saw last summer. You ask, ‘“* Why does not Mehitable write in her 
own room?’ Why the secret is here. Jack Frost stole in there to-day 
while she was.in the mill, and to-night she tried to drive him out, but he 
was full of his pranks. He bit her fingers and nose, and kissed her cheeks, 
till, in despair, she left him king of the domain, and came down stairs. 
You see she has two sheets of foolscap to copy to-night, and she writes 
with a perseverance worthy of Bruce himself. Here comes Mrs. Talk- 
fast. Alas! Mehitable, your task will not be finished to-night. Already 
the wheels are set in motion, and the events of the day brought upon the 
stand and duly discussed. 

* Well, Mrs. Small, did you know that Jotham Armstrong has come 


down from Vermont ?” 


** No, I did not,” answered Mrs. Small. ‘* Will he stop here ?” 

** Yes; and [ guess you would laugh to hear Thomas talk to him: he 
told him that he looked real green, and he guessed he’d cut quite a dash 
amongst the city galls. But Jotham did not mind a word he said : you 
know he is rather independent. ”” From this the conversation turns to the 
children. Mrs. Talkfast’s baby has had the measles; Tommy, the influ- 
enza, and ** Jim fell down and een jist broke his neck,” and various other 
items of equal importance. 

Where is Mehitable all this time? Writing? Ono! she has dropped 
her pen in dismay. A confused mess like the following lies written before 
her. ‘¢ Jotham—with sunny skies,‘and cold bleak winds—from Vermont 
—little did she know, poor woman, the misery to which she was exposed— 
influenza, measles—an ardent love for her wretched husband—’’ Poor 
Mehitable, good night. ‘The clouds, and all but fair weather gathered 
around you truly. I meant to have taken you to Dorcas Hardscrabble’s, 
but must defer it till another time, as it is getting late, and the doors are 
closed at ten o’clock. 

These are some of the fogs and clouds which gather around many of 
the factory girls when they attempt to write, and which, sometimes, prove 
such obstacles as to prevent further efforts. But of the fogs and clouds, 
which gather around the girls in the mills, I shall not here speak. That 
such exist there is not a donbt, for a/l are subject to petty grievances, 
more or less. J. L. B. 





We hope our friend will not forget to introduce us to Dorcas Hardscrabble ; and 
that, afterward, she will take us to the fogs and mists within the mills. 

There are, as every one knows, vexations and petty trials incident to every place 
and occupation. Of those which are consequent upon factory life, few can know 
but those who have experienced them; and if these are faithfully portrayed, we 
think that credit will be given where it is duc, and not to ‘* Lowell lawyers.’’—Eb. 
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THE STANLEYS. 


*‘ For each may carve his destiny 
For glory or for shame.” 


*¢ MoTHER, dear mother; why do you look so sad, to-night ?” inquired 
Arthur Stanley, as he seated himself by her side, and endeavored to read 
in her looks the deep workings of the spirit within. ‘ Has any thing hap- 
pened? Has Mr. Littlesoul been here to-day ?” he asked, smiling as if 
to chase away the tears, which, in spite of his mother’s efforts, were fast 
emerging from their burning fountain. 

‘‘T)o you mean Mr. Granger?” inquired little Anna, as she climbed 
upon his knee, and threw her arms around his neck. 

‘Yes, sis; | mean Mr. Granger.” 

“Well, he has been here,” said the sweet girl, ‘‘and he looked cross 
enough to sour all the milk in mother’s closet-—Oh, but I forgot that we 
had not had any since father died—Never mind; he looked very cross, 
and said we must move next week, for he could find tenants enough who 
would pay their rent when it became due; and he said a great deal more 
than this too, Arthur. Mother cried all the time he was here. Now don’t 

ou think he was cruel ?” 

Mrs. Stanley, who had by this time partially recovered her feelings, 
gave Arthur a more minute account of Mr. Granger’s visit, and then pro- 
ceeded to consult him as to the course which they should hereafter pursue. 
And here we will leave them for the present, while we give the reader a 
brief sketch of their history. 

Mrs. Stanley was the wife of a respectable mechanic, who, though not 
in affluent circumstances, was yet blessed with all the comforts, and not a 
few of the luxuries of life. He was a kind husband, an indulgent father, 
and a much-respected citizen; but a mysterious and All-wise Providence 
saw fit to remove him when his services seemed most needed in his little 
family. He died suddenly, leaving a wife and seven small children, hith- 
erto dependent upon him, to the mercy of a cold-hearted world. After 
his decease, Mrs. Stanley endeavored to support herself by her needle ; 
but, so small a compensation was allowed her for this service, that, in 
spite of her most strenuous exertions, she found herself unable to pay her 
rent, which her inhuman landlord exacted even to the last farthing; and 
scarcely six months elapsed after she was left a widow, before he ordered 
her out of his house, as above stated. Most women in Mrs. Stanley’s cir- 
cumstances, would have given up in despair; but the pure and self-deny- 
ing principles, which had characterized her life in the days of prosperity, 
shone forth with greater brilliance now that they were called into exercise. 
Ever hoping for the best, she endeavored to be cheerful in her family, 
although the future would sometimes come up before her, and its untried 
realities looked strangely dark. Perhaps the hardest lesson we have to 
learn in this world is, that friends are not always friends. They may 
smile upon us in the days of our prosperity, but, when the clouds of ad- 
versity are hovering over our heads, they are nowhere to be found. Such 
a friend was Mr. Granger. He had stood by the bed of her dying hus- 
band, and there, in all the solemnity of that awful moment, had promised 
to befriend that lonely widow and her fatherless children. But how he 
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fulfilled that promise, the reader has already been informed. This much, 
however, is certain, that when their money was exhausted, and they had 
nothing to depend upon but the small pittance which the cold hand of 
charity proffered, then, in the time of their greatest necessity, he withheld 
from them that protection which he had so solemnly promised to bestow. 

And now, kind reader, we will return to that family circle, and listen, 
if you please, to their conversation, that you may learn, in this way, some- 
thing of their future plans and prospects. 

“ Well, Arthur, what success did you meet with this morning?” in- 
quired Mrs. Stanley, as her son entered the room after a short absence. 
‘Have you been so fortunate as to get us a tenement ?” 

“Yes, mother; and we may move to-morrow, if we like.” 

“Oh, where is it—where is it ?—is it a pretty one ?—and shall we have 
a nice parlor and a beautiful garden, like as we do here ?” asked Anna, 
almost in one breath. 

‘“ No,” answered Arthur, while his countenance saddened, almost to 
tears, at the remembrance of what they were to lose when they should 
leave their cottage home. “I have hired a tenement in the old Adams 
block.” 

** And how much room can we have ?” inquired his mother. 

Oh, three rooms and an attic; but—” 

* But what, Arthur?” asked his mother. : 

*¢Oh, nothing in particular. I was only going to remark, that it was up 
two flight of stairs, and I was afraid you would not be able to endure it, as 
it is so unlike what you have been accustomed to.” 

‘** My son, you have not forgotten, I trust, this sentence of the poet, 
which you love so well— 


“That as our day our strength shall be.” 


“No, mother; nor was I thinking of my own trials, for I am young and 
strong ; but you know that your health is poor, and if you should be sick, 
I don’t know what would become of us.” 

**Gop will ever take care of us, my son. He, who suffers not a spar- 
row to fall to the ground without His notice, will never forsake me nor 
my fatherless children. Nay, Arthur, I feel that there is much good yet 
in store for us.” 

**Oh, mother, that is the way you always talk when in trouble. I wish 
I could learn the secret of being contented under all circumstances.” 

** You must remember, Arthur, that but fifteen years have passed over 
your head; but, when you shall have had experience for your school- 
master as long as | have, I trust you will learn what you so much desire.” 

** You will not move there, will you, mother?” asked Anna, who had 
been impatiently waiting for the above conversation to close, and who, 
young as she was, had not escaped the corrupting influence of pride.” 

** Why not, my child?” returned the mother. 

‘*‘ Because none but poor folks live there, and people will laugh at us if 
we live in such an old house.” 

“We doubtless know as much of poverty as any who live there, al- 
though we have not experienced it as long,” returned her mother. ‘ But 
Anna need not go there if she does not choose to.” 

* And what will you do with me?” asked the little girl. . 

“*Oh, you may go and live with Uncle Henry. He has long wished to 
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adopt you into his family, and there you will not know what it is to want. 
Would you like to go, Anna ?” 

‘No, mother; | don’t want to leave you,” she answered, her eyes fill- : 
ing with tears; then, quickly recovering herself, she continued, ‘‘ but 1 ae 
shall have such fine clothes, and ride in that beautiful carriage, and so 
many other fine things. Oh, do let me go, mother.” ‘ 

I need not inform the reader that Mrs. Stanley could have no peace till 
she sent Anna to Uncle Henry’s. But who is this gentleman, perhaps 
you will inquire, that takes so much more interest in Anna than in the rest 
of the family. I will tell you. He isa lawyer, possessing a large fortune, 
or, as the world would have it, he is perfectly independent. He is a 
brother of Mr. Stanley’s, but no more like him than chalk is like cheese, 
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2 if I may be allowed the expression. He has no children, but has long 
3 since taken a fancy to Anna, and wished to adopt her, to make her, as he 


would often say,alady. Yet nothing would have induced Mrs. Stanley 
to comply with his request but actual necessity. Having therefore sent 
| Anna where she would—to say the least—have enough of this world’s 
ba goods, her next business was to move; and then came preparations for an 
approaching winter. Four children were to be provided for, two only be- 
ing able to do any thing for their own support; and then, too, there was 
rent, firewood, and other things: and what was to be done? After vari- 
ous plans were talked over, and a long consultation had been held on the 
subject, they came to this conclusion: that Mrs. Stanley should take in 
washing, that being the most lucrative employment which she could then 
command ; that Harriet, the oldest daughter, then about eighteen years of 
— age, should go to the factory; while Arthur, whose services would be 

. needed at home, should go into the store of Adams and Co., there being 
then a vacancy in that place. , 

Affairs being thus settled, our friends entered upon their several duties, 
with all the cheerfulness which could be expected from individuals in their 
circumstances ; yet poverty was still their guest, sometimes obliging them 
to go supperless to bed; or, if perchance they had something in the name 
of food wherewith to satisfy the cravings of hunger, they would often be 
destitute of other blessings equally necessary to their comfort. In_ this 
manner passed three years of their miserable existence, without any change 
save for the worse, when suddenly an unforeseen event turned the scale 
of fortune in their favor. It so happened that the firm, by which Arthur 
was employed, failed, and he, being thrown upon his own resources, re- 
solved to seek his fortune elsewhere. 

‘“* Mother,” said he, when conversing with her on the subject, “I don’t 
believe that Gop has made and placed us here without giving us so much 
as one foot of the soil which we can call our own; nor do | believe that 
He intended one part of His subjects should lord it over the rest; but I 
do believe that I have as good a right and title to some part of his heritage 
as any one else, and I mean to have my share. Yes, I go to seek my 
fortune now, and, if I come back to you, [ come back a rich man. Mark 
these words, mother: I come back a rich man !”” 

Our young hero soon suited the action to the word, and having gathered 
up what few effects he could call his own, and written to his sister Harriet, 
who still continued in the factory, informing her of his plans, and biddin 
her be kind to their mother, he embarked on board a packet bound for 
New York. 
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It has often been said that it is better to have some object in view in our 
journey through life, even though it be but the acquisition of wealth. So 
thought Arthur, and so think we 

Every thing was new and strange to our young friend, and it was some 
time before he could feel at home in his new situation. He seated himself 
in the after-part of the vessel, and there watched the movements of the 
other passengers, himself, as he thought, unnoticed. But soon a circum- 
stance occurred which called him forth from his retreat,and made him the 
honored of the day. It was this: A little child, whose bright smile and 
merry laugh had given zest to all the amusements of the day, advanced to 
the spot where Arthur sat, and incautiously climbed upon the railing, from 
which she was suddenly precipitated into the sea. ‘Save her!” ‘Save 
her!” reiterated a hundred voices at once. Quick as thought our hero 
plunged into the water and succeeded in reaching her just as she rose for 
the last time. Being an expert swimmer he was enabled to keep her 
above the water till a boat was sent to their rescue, when they were taken 
up perfectly exhausted, and restored to the vessel. 

‘** Gop bless you, my child,” said the father, as he approached the little 
girl after she had partly recovered from her fright and fatigue; ‘‘and you 
too, my noble-hearted boy. ‘Tell me, how shall I reward you for this gen- 
erous act ?” 

‘‘'The sweet consciousness of having done my duty, or rather of saving 
the life of that dear child, is the only boon I crave,”’ replied Arthur, as he 
turned to go away. 

‘*‘ Tere, stop and take this,” returned the gentleman, as he drew from 
his pocket-book a five hundred dollar note. ‘* Take this, and even then I 
shall feel indebted to you.” 

‘“‘It was vain for Arthur to refuse the entreaties of the stranger—he 
therefore accepted it, and modestly thanking the donor, placed it carefully 
in his wallet. ‘The next morning, having arrived at the place of his desti- 
nation, he wrote to his mother, informing her of his adventure, his unex- 
pected prosperity, and then enclosed one-half of the amount, giving as a 
reason for retaining the rest, that he wanted it to speculate upon, remind- 
ing her, as he closed, of his determination to be rich. ‘ Quite a good 
beginning,” you will say, and so we think, yet Arthur had his misfortunes 
and drawbacks, as does every one else who has a particular object in view, 
and is determined to accomplish it. It matters not much to us, however, 
what his difficulties were, if so be that he got the better of them, which 
fact the sequel of the story will show. 





Passing over a period of some fifteen years, we will take a peep into 
the little village of C , the former residence of Arthur Stanley. It has 
strangely altered since we left it. Many elegant buildings have been 
erected, and many old ones torn down, and then too they have transplanted 
a great many trees from those fine gardens to the public streets and high- 
ways, altogether making it quite a popular place for the would-be gentle- 
folks, or so thought the villagers: but what care we how it looked—it is 
with its people we have to do. 

It was at the close of a beautiful summer day, that a party of young la- 
dies might have been seen walking leisurely along, engaged in earnest 
conversation. 
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“Maria,” said the oldest of the company, “did you know that Mr. 
Granger’s house was to be sold at auction to-morrow ?” 

“ No, I did not,” returned the young lady addressed. ‘* But what is that 
for? is he going to leave the place ?” 

“ Not that | know of,” answered Sarah, the first speaker, “ but he has 
failed, and Squire Parker says that he is several thousand dollars worse 
than nothing.” 

‘Failed !—I am glad of it,” said Susan Williams: * he had no business 
to have built such an elegant house when he had nothing to pay for it. 
He is now getting his pay for treating the Widow Stanley as he did when 
her husband died.” 

‘Ah! I see how it is—the wicked never go unpunished.” 

“The Stanley family—are you acquainted with them?” inquired one 
of the young ladies of Susan. 

“Yes, that lam; and a fine family they are too,” returned she; “and 
what is more, they are getting along finely, but no thanks to Mr. Granger 
for that. They would have all been in the poor-house long ago for all his 
helping them. But,’ continued Susan, ‘do you know who is going to 
purchase his house ?” 

** No, I don’t,” answered Sarah ; ‘ but there was a fine-looking gentle- 
man here to see it yesterday, and report says that he intends to buy it.” 

‘But then there is no knowing by what people say. ‘To-morrow will 
tell the story.” And here ended the conversation of the young ladies. 

Morning came; and scarcely had old Sol lifted his head above the hills 
which bounded his eastern home, before a large proportion of the villagers 
were on their way to the scene of action, or rather auction. ‘Taking it 
for granted that all are familiar with auctions, and the manner in which 
they are conducted, we will not stop to describe the one here introduced. 
Suffice it to say, the stranger above alluded to became the owner of the 
premises ; but who he was, no one knew, not having so much as learned 
his name or whereabouts, every thing which concerned him being shrouded 
in mystery. Ina few days the house was furnished with a simple ele- 
gance which spoke well for the good taste of its new owner. 

A month had elapsed from the time of the auction, when the stranger, 
much to the surprise of the villagers, wended his way to the house occu- 
pied by the Widow Stanley. The hand ‘of poverty was still upon them, 
though less heavily than in former years. ‘The reward she so richly mer- 
ited, by her untiring efforts for the support of herself and family, was now 
about to be bestowed. The stranger was no other than her long-absent 
son. He had returned, as he purposed, in the possession of an ample for- 


‘tune, to bestow on his mother those comforts of which she had so long 


been deprived. A few days saw them removed to the house which her 
son had purchased, enjoying those blessings to which they had long been 
strangers. 

Now, kind reader, we are aware that this little tale has nothing to re- 
commend it, save its truth. For Truth’s sake, then, receive it, and take 
with it the moral which it was written to inculcate, namely, that every 
man is, to.a great extent, the framer of his fortune. E. W. J. 
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REFORM. 


Rerorm! reform! is the tocsin of the present era. Every thing is be- 
ing mended: and almost every person is laboring to right the wrong. 
The sun and the moon still keep on the “old track ;” but, that they have 
not changed their course has not been for want of man’s exertions to bring 
about the final revolution of the heavens and earth. Every thing is being 
made better; and if we may believe those who are working to fix ‘‘ the 
world and all things therein” right and proper, they are accomplishing 
their designs at about the same ratio of the frog which was at the bottom 
of the well, and, to gain the top, jumped up two feet every day, and fell 
back three every night. 

We know that, long ago, there was a profound mathematical problem, 
which every country pedagogue proposed for elucidation to the brightest 
geniuses of his school, stating, that a frog was at the bottom of a well 
thirty feet deep, and that it jumped up three feet every day, and fell back 
two every night. The query for solution was, how many days did it re- 
quire for the frog to gain the top of the well? But, as we said, that was 
long ago, when the depth of the proposition was not confined to its phrase- 
ology, ‘and when Gop made men and women ; ; not in these days of reform, 
when the tailor and mantua-maker, from broadcloth and satin, cotton and 
buckram, bran and whalebone, can make superior animals to those that 
were originally created from mere dust. Now, the same problem would 
read thus: An amphibious animal was at the bottom of an excavated res- 
ervoir of uncertain depth. It ascended two-five-thousand-six-hundred- 
eightieths of a mile during the diurnal ascension and declension of the sun, 
and retrograded three-five-thousand-six-hundred-eightieths of the same dis- 
tance during the apparent diurnal librations of the earth’s satellite. With 
this progression, in what period of time would the animal reach the same 
altitude as the surface of the reservoir? And the answer would be, forty- 
five million four hundred and thirty-three. days, when it would arrive at 
the opposite extremity of the earth’s surface at an equal elevation with the 
mouth of the reservoir, which was seven feet deep, gaining its aim the 
other way from its intentions. 

The world is changing; and all who are not making it worse, are striv- 
ing to amend the badness of its ways; and those, who are seeking to better 
it, say it is growing worse. In sooth, the wicked are but adding to its 
weight of sin, and the exertions of the good but render its vileness the 


more visible. Like the problematical animal it goes the other way, and 


from the acme of its errors seeks the altitude of its purity. 
But, still the alarum of reform sounds its signal from every mountain 
and plain. The world is aroused—even the stupid are starting from their 


Tepose ; and, if we may credit the report of each one of his fellow, every 
‘one is going the very way he should not go. Still it is better to go the 


other way, than not to go atall. To stand still, is to remain as we are ; 
to go a little distance, each day, the right way, and a little farther the 
other, will, at last, carry them to the opposite extremity! Fame is the 
guerdon of modern effort; and to be very good, or very bad, is to be 


-equally distinguished—the one is noted, the other notorious. 


“ Fudge !” says the wise man at my elbow, who has been exercising the 
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privilege of Wisdom to be impudent by looking over my shoulder, and 
reading the last page. ‘‘ Fudge!’ he repeats; ‘* they begin at the other 
end as well as go the other way. It would require no Herculean effort 
for every man to reform himself; but the grand area of the present exer- 
tions is, every one is trying to reform his neighbor. ‘To be sure, when 
their aim is accomplished, the work will be done, but you have well said, 
they are going the other way. They have forgotten one of my best say- 
ings, that ‘charity begins at home ;’ but when each one has corrected the 
other’s errors, every body will be right. I wish they could see themselves 
as I see them.” 

I could not but smile at the assumed self-superiority of even Wisdom, 
but I ventured to ask his highness what view he took of life, men, and ef- 
forts for reform. 

“Come,” he replied, * Pll show you.” 

And [| could not but think, that even the wise man might mend his man- 
ners; that a little more graciousness and humility, a little unbending from 
his haughty superiority, and that a slight consciousness that he too was 
mortal, and, perchance, teaching Ais neighbor when he might be learning 
himself, would not deteriorate from his excellence. While these thoughts 
were passing through my brain, he was hurrying me onward with the 
speed of thought and the force of will. At last we paused upon the brow 
of a mountain which overlooked a vast plain. 

‘** What do you see ?”’ he inquired, in his abrupt sententious manner. 

‘A menagerie, collected from the four quarters of the globe, turned 
loose,” [ replied. 

‘ Look again,” he continued; ‘observe closely, and read the mistake 
of human life.” 

I obeyed the command, but all was confusion, and I could not clearly 
see the moral he would have inculcated. ‘There was a constant jostling, 
shoving, running, pushing, and even fighting. 

‘“‘T see nothing but contention and strife—oppression on the one hand, 
and servility on the other,” I began. : 

But the monitor at my side interrupted me, in a sarcastic tone, with 
* What,” said he, “do you anticipate that wild, untamed beasts will exer- 
cise more forbearance, kindness, consideration, generosity and leve than 
reasoning, professing, philanthropic men do towards each other. Among 
beasts, as among men, there is something for which they are contending.” 

I turned again to the plain, and by closer observation detected the 
method of contention. ‘The lions and the sheep joined not in the strife, 
but from a slight eminence which arose in the centre of the plain looked 
down, either in pity or contempt, upon the warfare below. ‘To gain that 
eminence was the effort of the multitude; but a barrier not to be scaled 
kept aloof all but the noble and peaceful animals to whom it was conse- 
crated. And the matter of strife was the possession of lion and sheep 
skins, which were strewed over the ground—the ignoble beasts trusting 
that the concealment of their own forms in these skins would procure them 
admittance. 

_ The tiger crouched, with a ferocious growl, over his prey, and, silently 
incasing himself within its folds, stalked forth, in appearance almost a lion. 
But the tiger’s savage and cruel disposition still animated his instincts. 
The skin could not change his nature.—The squirrel had possessed itself 
of a sheepskin, and gambolled over, around and under it with mischievous 
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delight. But his instincts could not be changed, and he ended by gnawing 
it in pieces, and stowing the fragments away in his hole.—The timid deer 
sought not any of the ennobling possessions, and his nimble heels played 
merrily with the jackall, who would have thrust the lion’s skin over his 
glossy sides. Cowardice, rather than an instinct of unworthiness, kept 
him from the assumption of nobility ; but still his want of courage was 
mistaken for humility, and his sheepishness permitted him to stand next to 
the inclosure—The cat stealthily assumed a sheep'skin, and might have 
been mistaken for the real animal, but she was not large enough to fill out 
her cloak of hypocrisy. It sat loosely upon her, and, being denied admit- 
tance, she turned with fury upon the faithful dog who had helped her to 
obtain the coveted possession with which she had thought to gain the en- 
trance of the forbidden Eden.—I could but laugh at the quiet dignity with 
which a tremendous hog assumed the lion’s skin and mien. ‘There was 
no trepidation, no delicacy, no fastidiousness. As calmly and proud as a 
lion he stalked over the plain, the inferior animals making way, and he 
deemed the entrance secured. When he reached the gate, to complete 
the deception, he attempted the lion’s deafening roar; but, alas! for his 
success, the imitated roar was nothing but a hog’s grunt after all. But, 
although defeated, he retained the skin, and received the homage of those 
animals who would crouch at even a lion’s skin. 

There were a few of every class who were content with the position 
assigned them by Nature, and they appeared in their true characters. But 
the majority of every species were striving to be something else beside 
themselves. And the more vicious, cruel, ferocious, or cowardly they 
might be, the more desirous they were of concealing their propensities 
under the outward form of the good or noble. To conceal, not correct, 
that which they wished to disown, seemed the prevailing principle of ac- 
tion. ‘The wolves and goats all appeared sheep, and the hogs and bears 
in their outside coverings were all lions. 

A simple little woodchuck, seeing the success of the larger imitators, 
crawled under a lion’s skin, and dug his hole. For awhile he strutted in 
his own estimation the noble animal, but his precaution in preparing his 
natural retreat, alone saved him from destruction. A howling wolf, cov- 
eting the possession of his little inoffensive neighbor, pounced upon him, 
that at his death he might gain his property by confiscation. Lost as the 
poor woodchuck was in the great skin, before he was bodily hurt he dis- 
covered his enemy, and, skipping into his hole, he saved his life, but lost 
his lion’s skin. 

I was lost in a reverie in contemplating the scene, but the discomfiture 
of the woodchuck aroused my conductor. 

‘* Bah !”” said he, “that was the representative of little great men. They 
think they can fill a lion’s skin with nothing but a woodchuck’s spirit. And 
thus is the present strife of reform. All are seeking to seem, rather than 
be. God has created as many different grades of bipeds as he has of 
quadrupeds ; but they are all determined to exalt themselves into the places 
of the good or great: all want to be lions or sheep. But goats will be 
goats; and wolves will carry their wolfish dispositions even under sheep’s 
garbs; and a woodchuck or rabbit never can fill a lion’s skin. Hz who 
created men and animals, gave to each their vocation wherewith they 
should be content. And as long as men will quarrel with each other for 
that which belongs not to either, there will be strife and contention. And 
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while men are not content to be what their Creator designed them, but are 
actuated by the same spirit of selfishness and aggression which character- 
izes the brute creation, they make the world but a menagerie, and dispos- 
sess themselves of the noblest qualifications of their natures, which are 
love and kindness.” 7 Karte. 





INTEMPERANCE AND ITS EVILS. 


On the bank of a beautiful river, in a small village, in the Old Bay State, 
stands a very pretty cottage, partly concealed from view by thick cluster- 
ing vines and shrubbery. It was once the residence of a very pretty fam- 
ily, consisting of the father, mother, and four lovely children. It was the 
chief pleasure of the father, after the fatigues of the day, to return to his 
pretty cottage, and spend his evenings with his amiable and accomplished 
wife, reading and conversing with her, and assisting her in the instruction of 
their children, and occasionally, when the weather was fine, he would take 
them to a walk, or a sail on the river; but this happiness was not to last. 

Suddenly, and surely, there was a change to come, and it came. Many 
a fair young girl envied the happiness of Helen Grey when she became 
the chosen bride of George Somner, the smartest and most industrious 
young mechanic in the village; but they had good reason to rejoice that 
their prospects were not blasted like hers. 

I said that a change came, and with it fled the happiness of Helen. 
Her fond and beloved husband found company at the tavern, that he pre- 
ferred to his interesting family ; and there he spent a part of each even- 
ing, listening to the silliness and profanity of the half-drunken inebriates, 
and sometimes drinking with them, and treating them in return. 

At first he excused himself from the anxious inquiries of his wife, by 
saying that business detained him. Helen wondered why business was 
more urgent than formerly, but, as he was kind to her and the children, 
she forebore to question him further, not doubting his veracity, and be- 
lieving him above deception. Still it would cross her mind, at times, that 
he was not just as he used to be, in spite of all her efforts to the contrary. 

His evenings were spent away from home more frequently, and when 
at home he became restless and uneasy, for he felt conscious he was ruin- 
ing himself, and deceiving the best of wives, and making his children beg- 
gars ; yet the demon had such fast hold of him that he could not resist his 
temptations. He soon squandered his property, and his wife had to toil 
late and early to procure food enough for her starving children. _ 

In two short years his property, with the pretty cottage, passed into the 
hands of strangers, and he rented a mean hovel, hardly fit to shelter them 
from the driving storms. 

His wife survived the shock but a few months, but her last prayer was 
for her poor ruined husband. 

But now another change takes place, far different from the first. The 
Washingtonians found the poor inebriate, and persuaded him to sign the 
pledge ; and he became a useful member of their society. | 
With the assistance of his children he redeemed his wasted property, 
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trimmed up his fruit trees, trained his vines, repaired his garden walks, 


and every thing wore a new and smiling aspect. Every Sabbath he is to 
be seen, with his sons and daughters, on his way to church; and, if you 
enter his cottage on that day, you will find him reading the bible, or some 
other good book, while his children are seated around him with bright and 
happy countenances. 

In one corner of the village grave-yard may be seen a weeping willow, 
and beneath its branches a plain marble monument is erected by the sor- 
rowing husband to the memory of a heart-broken wife. EXvizaBETH. 





THE SEA. 


O, THERE is beauty in the sea!—its dashing waves now bounding for- 
ward, now falling back, as though again with greater force the pebbled 
shore to beat; its vast expanse extending far beyond the reach of mortal 
eye; its ceaseless roar, that none can still, save Him who called its waters 
forth; who set its bounds, and bade it there be stayed; and spread its 
ruffled surface, tinged by reflecting sunbeams with numberless bright and 
variegated hues. O, tell me not that it is not beautiful—the great, the 
glorious and perfect workmanship of Gop. 

What though the forms of many we have loved in life lie buried in its 
dark unfathomed depths? What though the Great ETERNAL ONE saw 
fit that they should rest within a grave not made by mortal hands; one 
that we can never visit, and where we can never rear the choice white 
rose-bush or the weeping-willow ? What though no sculptured marble 
tells their name and age, their virtues and their hopes of heaven? Can 
these events conduce to make the sea to us less dear, less beautiful? Ah 
no: but dearer, lovelier still; for we can gaze upon its waves, as the 
grave of those who still are dear to memory though long since departed. 

"Tis true there’s danger on the sea: amid its shoals and breakers, in the 
wild hurricane and howling tempest. But is there none upon the land ? 
Are there not storms, and dangers, death, and pain, and sorrow there? 
Ah, yes! and Hs, who made and rules the universe, watches with equal 


care over those upon the sea, and on the land. And the prospect ofa 


watery grave disturbs not the joys that dwell within the Christian’s mind, 
for to him Death hath no terrors, meet him when or where it may. And, 
to the unprepared, ’tis not more dreadful on the briny deep; for agony of 
mind is his in every place and clime. And methinks ’tis a sacred burial- 
place, because though so alone, tis hallowed by the omnipresent view of 
Gov. And, when a child, oft did I climb the craggy cliffs that overhang 
its foaming billows. There did I gaze upon the feathery spray, and see 
the seagull dart along ; and watch the progress of the stately ships as they 
sped past on their way to distant climes; and hear the echo of the sailor’s 
joyous laugh or merry song, as it slowly died away, or was borne far on- 
ward by the breeze. ‘There did I love to be; it was my favorite resort ; 
and its scenery seemed to me ever beautiful, ever new. And | have sat 
upon the vessel’s deck, and gazed on its broad surface, till lost in reverie 
so deep methought | had left the world with all its beauties, its joys, its 
sorrows, and its pains. Methought I was in heaven. Every thing around 
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seemed peaceful and serene, joyous and lovely. But I was roused from 
this imaginary taste of bliss. ‘To repine that it was not then mine? No! 
but to seek the path of duty, and of holiness that leads to Gop; and be 
prepared when my soul shall leave this frail abode, to enter that blest 
home, that sea unfathomed of eternal and celestial bliss, where storms and 
winds will never reach nor ruffle its gentle waves; where the vessels of 
holiness and happiness may ride at anchor, secure from danger, throughout 
the unending ages of eternity. Laura. 





WINTER. 


I Love thee, O Winter! though cold is thy breath, 
Though thy first gentle greeting is signal of death,— 
Of death to the flowers | have e'er loved so well, 
And the beautiful green of my own shady dell. 


But why do I love thee? thou king of the storm! 

Who comest in fury, and tarriest long, 

Who sealest the streamlet, and fountain so bright, 

With the strength of thy power, and the arm of thy might, 


It is for thy purity, king of the storm, 

For that spotless robe which mantles thy form, 

That garment of white, that emblem of Heaven, 
Which my Faruer, in kindness, has graciously given. 


Thy storm-spirit rages in fury most wild, 

Thy wanderings are restless as thoughts of a child, 
Thy grandeur is awful, thy music is drear, 

Yet it wakes in my bosom no feelings of fear. 


Thy pale and cold brow is radiantly white, 

Thy garments are dazzling with Heaven’s own light, 
Thy beauty so stern makes the timid heart fear, 
Though kindly it whispereth, “Thy Fatruenr is here.”’ 


Thy frown is severe, forbidding and dark, 

Thou chillest the life-blood in many a heart, 

But the wild, restless current which bounds through my veins, 
Shall never be palsied while Winter remains. 


No, welcome thee, Winter! with thy treasures of snow, 

{ care not how rudely thy rough winds may blow ; 

For I know ’tis my Farner thy mission has given, 

And I see on thy forehead the impress of Heaven. E. W. J. 





EDITORIAL. 


Our cover. We have received many compliments from the press with regard 
to ey cover. But there have also been exceptions taken, and particularly to the 
motto. 

Now for the history of our engraving. It was contemplated, soon after the com- 
pletion of Vol. 1V., to have an engraved cover to Vol. V.; but not absolutely deter- 
mined upon until the time to be allowed the engraver had contracted to short limits. 
A negotiation was entered upon with the only gentleman in Lowell whom we knew 
a3 an engraver, and after a series of doubts, hopes and fears, we were finally disap- 
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pointed in obtaining his services. We then formed a contract with a Boston en- 
graver, who wished to receive the design from ourselves. We were willing to ad- 
vance an idea for it, and indeed more than one. Our first idea was to have the de- 
sign allegorical. To have an Altar of Literature, covered with such works as Silli- 
man’s Journal, Southern Literary Messenger, Knickerbocker, Lady’s Book, Gra- 
ham’s Magazine, &c., &c., &c., with a bevy of girls bringing forward their Offering 
also, to lie upon the steps of the altar. The other idea was that embodied in the 
engraving. Not a ‘ factory girl’’—for, in truth, there is no such person as this to 
be the representative of a distinct class of beings, and this we wished to imply. It 
may seem a paradox that we should be so particular to represent a factory girl as 
not a factory girl, but our friends here will understand us. 

We portray the New England girl—the school girl—for almost all our factory 
operatives are New England girls; the law requires that they must have been 
school girls, and the great majority are country girls. Almostevery factory girl looks 
back to a quiet country home, similar to that represented in the picture. It should 
faithfully portray “the incipient factory girl’’—the little country girl, of which our 
factory girls are made. 

We sent to our engraver this design—the school girl, near her cottage home, with 
a bee-hive, as emblematical of industry and intelligence, and, in the background, 
the Yankee school-house, church and factory. We did not know but that, in the 
alembic of genius, the literal and allegorical ideas, which we had thrown out, might 
be combined in one engraving; but the artist said no; and informed us that the al- 
legorical idea was almost obsolete—at all events, not so favorably received as for- 
merly. He took the literal idea for the foundation of his design, and in due season 
we received the engraving. It represented a very staid nice-looking young lady, 
seated, with pen, ink and paper, at a very big table, covered with very big books— 
producing a sort of fearful impression, as though she were studying Blackstone or 
Black Art. The engraver said she was writing a letter home, but for this informa- 
tion we might reasonably have thought she was writing an essay upon astrology. 
The bee-hive was crowded under the table, or somewhere, but it was not the old- 
fashioned allegorical bee-hive, and might have passed for a stool. 

We sent our friend and engraver word that there was altogether too much literary 
pretension in the lady. It would have done well for Miss Hannah Adams, or Mrs. 
Somerville, or some such lady, but not for us. He then sent our little girl standing 
near her cottage door, ‘‘and so on,’’ but we wished it to be improved. Her book 
was up before her eyes, and we thought, if she had got her spelling-lesson,she 
might drop it carelessly at her side. Her hands shew no fingers, and we thought, 
as it seemed to be warm weather, she had better take off her mittens. Her feet 
looked miserably, and we suggested that a cobbler should mend her shoes. 

At last we had finished our criticisms, and the engraver was at liberty to finish the 
work according tohis fancy. His block split twice, and other unfavorable incidents 
retarded the picture. But it was at length sent us, as our printers stood waiting for it. 
We had selected a pretty verse for our motto, descriptive of the character of the 
New England girl; but our engraver had left no space for it. There was no time to 
selectanew. ‘ Goahead!” and “ Whatever is, is right,’’ occurred to us as short and 
pithy sentences, and we must be limited to few words. We took up one book, and 
then another, but never did single sentences seem so meaningless before. We 
could find nothing apropos. At last we found the sentence placed upon our first 
number—** The worm on the earth may look up to the star.’’ In its connection 
the sentiment expressed was aspiration, and this suited us. We wished to imply 
no mock humility—nothing like the idea that we were worms, and other people 
stars, but that our situations were lowly, and our aims high. We found that we 
were not understood by all our readers, and that, to have our selection appreciated, 
we must do as children do after they have made a drawing of a horse, who write un- 
der it “ This is a horse.”” We had been tooslightly acquainted with our protege our- 
selves to have contracted any violent affection for it, and therefore chose anew for the 
second number. The sentiment which we now wished to convey was an assurance 
of the truthfulness, the good faith, of the Offering. But objections have already 
been brought forward by our friends. We must explain with “ this-is-a-horse”’ ex- 
plicitness, and, when we find a motto that we think will suit more generally, we 
will change again. Any thing reasonable we are willing to do to please our read- 
ers, who, we hope, will also become our admirers—at least, admirers of our cover. 


H. F. 




















